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ABSTRACT 

Tlu? |)iir|)Ose of this pracLh-uin is to develop and fni[iIonienl an 
iiiiiova Li ve Lndurd i st- i p 1 ina ry Vocational I-ldiuMtion jirogram tu 
t"uiriri the special and unique needs of handicapped learners at 
Cherokee Hi^h School, Canton, CeorgLa. U fncuses on assisting 
handicapped learners to di^vulop conipiM enc Lus necessary to succeed 
and advance i\\ a chosen i>ccupation. The program .seeks input from 
teachers to ascertain an interdisciplinary approach, prospective 
uni[)loyers Lo tn\^ the resources of the business and Indus trial 
community, parents to gain insight into their problems and aspiration, 
and students to encourage attitudes favorable to Ih development 
of eompetenc i c?s . 

The need is demonstrated; the program developed, and evaluated. 
Subsequent investigation reveals that students participating in the 
program impr(^ved their competencies necessary to enter into and 
ad va n c e in a c h o s e n oc c u [) a t i. on . 



(i) 
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INTRODUCTION 

TIk* iHMU't'iH dT a Vtu'Mtionnl KclncnLion Awarenoss Program for 
haiul i rapped .sLiidenLs is now Lo Cliorokeo High School. Ilonco, tcriaiii 
sLudents havo huvn diMi UhI oqiial oducaLional oppor tun L t i os in the 
high sciiool. program. 

In developing a program tu fulfill Lh is need, the method that 
appears most feasible for Cherokee High Sehool is an ind iv i dua I i :<ed 
and personal Lzed interd ise ipl inary approach. Tn developing the 
program, input is sought from teachers, prospective employers, the 
business and industrial community, parents, and students. From the 
beginning an effort has been made to move or mainstream the h md i iwtppi'd 
learners into as much of the regular program as possible. 

The primary goal of this program is to provide selected handicapped 
learners with the competencies necessary to enter into and advance in 
a chosen occupation. Tf the program is to achieve this goal it must 
not only be responsible for the teaching of academics, but also for 
the individual's personnal, social and occupational growth, development, 
and adjustment. Occupational training is not thought of as specific 
vocational training, but as general training in those characteristics 
whii!h are desirable in an employee. Some of the traits emphasized in the 
instriu'Lional program that strongly affect performance on the job are: 
punctuality , appearance , dependabil i ty , adaptabili ty , ability to get 



(ii) 



iilniiju; will) Hi 1km* |H'i*sons, at^itudr, initial ivr, w i 1 1 i nj^iu'ss Id 
.-irt'L'pi su).»,gt\'^rioiis and safetv (mi ihv ]o\). The program frii's Iti 
lU'Vt'lnp tliosr habLis anil attltiidiv'^ which will fuahU' ihc liMiau-r 
to biHHiiik* an t'tliritMil rni)') Uiyt'c . 

l-'ur si'vcM'al '*rasiins ll is niandaLoi'v fur lUc lu*o)j.vain to 
i'i>nta in wiirk uxpLT i cmu'o for the Ilwvuvv in orcUM" I <^ i-ri-atr 
siLualidns wlu'rL'[)y Ik'/sIk' can fnncLiun like an cin})lnvL'c. The 
program's work cxporioncc patiL'rn consisis of Lwo sta:j;cH-- in- 
scluni] and ont-of-sohoo 1 work Lixpcr i one c . Tlu'^o oxpcrionoos ari' 
s up ji I oiniMi I od with class fiold trips to industries in ( lu- coniimni i L v . 

In ortlcr to ac coinj") 1 i sli these ohjective, the Voeatiunnl KilncaL ion 
Awareness Program was developed in tliree stages — developmental, 
student selection, and instructional. 

nlAS E ON I-: : l^i^y cvlc)pjpcMiJ;ji I 

PURPOSE: This phase was U5:ed to establish tiie Vocational Hducation 
Awareness Program concept within the school and communtLy. A 
vocational specialist was emplc)yed, an in terd Lsc Lpl inary t eair: appcunted, 
roles and responsibilities defined, and an in-service program initiated. 

PH AS E_TWC) : S tudent S elect ion 

PURPOSE: In this phase the learners were identified and selected to 
par tic ipa te in the program, Adequa te at ten t ion was given to Hcheilul ing , 
counseling, and placement of selected students. 



(iii) 
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J ' J'J!^^!^;^ • i ^ ^' !: » • <:. ^ i liiivf IJ* rut 

IH'UI^OSM: This (>hast» w.u', used to pri'scr i ho ;inci conduct :in 

i ml ( V i dtwi 1 i xoJ and pc rsonn 1 i /rd I iiiU nir L 1 ona I prt>^r.'im for lsk'Ii 

oi lIu' sc lot' tod loilr^o^^i. 

Tho imp! omontat ion of rhe program wa^; ^-omplox bci-auso ol 
thi" i nt i^rwoav in^ of iui i n t cM'd i si- i p I i na ry i ns L nu- 1 iona I syi^tom 
viLh training stations in tin- school and oommunity. Imp 1 omenta t i on 
• >r (ho pro[;ram was t'lirtlier romp 1 [ oa i od Lho v»roar. f 1 oy.i 1^ i I i t v , 
ri'.sul f inj; from opiions from \%/lufli Llio handloapp^'d lonrnors fould 
rhoost; . 

During', t:lio dlfforont sta^ios of rho prop.ramVs dovo 1 upniGnt , 
leedhark was sought and rooeivot! by tho p rar t i 1 1 onor (thivS writer) 
lor both torniativo and siimniaiivo evaluation. Positivo and negaiivo 
roaot ions 1 rom par I: i oi pan is woro noted as wo 1 I as their flpcciiic 
conimcnts regarding student progress and aohiovement. These 
evaluations formed tho basis of roeomnionda t i ons made to tlie. Cherokee 
County iioard of Kdueation tor oontinuing the Voeational Education 
Awareness Program. 



(iv) 



hi'vn OP! Nt^ ANM) im!m,kmi:n I'l Nc A viK\.\r I oNAi. i:i)iu:Arii)N 

niOCKAM \'0\< llANDlCArPKl) STUnKNTS 
IN 'IHK ClILKDKKr: flliUl SCllOOi, 

Tin: NKKl) I'OK A VOCATIONAL Kni'O.ATlON PKOCKAM KOK HAND ICAIMM!!) 

s ^^M)l:N'^^i 

Tlv^ r!;ihk*ni 

Knrollid in rlu^ OlnTDkri* HirJi SrliPnl .irr from twc> to ihrci' 
Pi-rrtMU Iwiiul i I'ripiU'd slikUmiIs lOr wh li-li Liu- wi-finoj did not pn^vid<' 
th*^ s.)nir ii)»por L uii Lty lo odiu' ;> r i (Mi r'Xisliiij', for Llu^ non-h-nui 1 - 
^•.ipfU'd. 'Iht'si^ sruilttus, ht'iwnuit' ot Liu'ir nuMitai* pliVfUcnl, 
. mot iiMi.i 1 , or ItMiiiin^ prdhh^ms, wert- failiuf^, to gain Liu* luuossary 
<,'riiiiu*lXMu ies til t'liLor into .uid .ulv-incc in n cliosen occup/it i on . 
Tiirr^fore, it wjs tlio sclii^oJ had a ii^spons ib i H ty to providi* 

Lliose handirappt'd stiidtMits with equal oppor I un L t i cs by liclpinp 
t\u::j\ gaiii .-ompc Lone ies and succockI in their chosen occupation. 

U 1 1 i ona It.- 

There was a definite neoil for prtwLding equal oppi^rtunities 
for hatidicappod students to gain coni|.)e t enc i es for entry into 

*Principal of Cherokee High School, Cherokee County School 
System, Canton, Georgia. Scho(^l enrollment 2,200 students, grades 
9-] 2, 1974-n7'"i. 
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iini .ulv.ui^ <'nH 111 ill ii clu^sfu »'rrM|>.i t i lui . This prMcliium Im:- I'vulvt-J 
'^i'lMiirii' I'Ai.iiiu^, pri>>»TMin?i h.ivi' r.hlcil in I it it i I I this lUM-d. This 
|M*«^^;riin i.- on Mu' .issumpi i«Mi , h<iihl I ^'nppinl I f.'U'nc r «Mn bi' 

iM'oJiu t iM' .nu' :m 1 1 M i r i .'lU i ml i V i ihi.i I il ihcv i>i\>v i Jcil uith 

tilt iic'i'i'^-'.i rv 1' iip.i I i .ni pfrp.n.'i I i . I'Ik 1 .-k ( llirsi- slmli'iils 
h.iiiil i iMppc'.l .-.iniu'i lu' rli.m^'.i'ii in hmii" i us I nni v\s , luil pr(>.i;tMni.s muiA 
tu' :!hnl i I ii'd Ik' tlw ^IryM'ii^ o\ Lhi' i ml i v i d u i 1' s h^iiidir.ip (s) luit 
mU I I) I hi' pnini Vv'hi ri' (he him.l i iMppi*f.I sLiulrnls ai(- t'lMTinvrd I foni 
(hi Ki.M jk; L t'l ;ini i)t t hr .-^ i '^-4 »n J. i r\ p!'()>;rain. A viuMtiniKil t)!"iriittul 
i lU I iili Si' i p 1 i n.UA' .'ij)pro.H-h st-tMiis thi-' bi^^-i ru^t.hod I im provitliii^', 
li'.\riit«r's ihrst' i)p[nu' t un i I i fs in the tllu'roUfi- llijdi Sidiool. 



nF.Fl.NI TiON 01' llANnU:APiM-:i) STl'DKNTS 

H. ind i r.ippi'd sLmiont s to ht siTVod l)V t li i 
>pt'i*i.n IK 'ids pi'o^;r.'Mn will Uc r I asj; i f i cd tliuMi' 
slmliMU:'. uhi> .»r»' mildly li.uul i r.ippod . This guner:il 

r i.i.ss i f ii-aLL^Mi will iiicludi' sLudrtiLs with .i handicap 
or ii.indicaps in tin* i)ro;ul j'/MUM'a I ari*a o\ in»»ntallv» 
jdivs i iM 1 1 y , or omoL i ona I 1 y hand i capp^'d . I nc 1 iidcd 
under this geni'ral c 1 ass i t i ra l i on arc* rho fnllowing 
siHH' i I i I* hand i raps : 

I. il^MiLalJy Hand ij'aj)pori - The rale (^f i nro 1 I lU- 1 ua I 
liovo lopment will ran^c from ono-haJt to Lhroc*- 
tiMirtlis normal intollooLiial j;rowi]i. (IQ's from 
tlic low SOVs lo near normal). Tho larj;c'r 
majority of tht'Si* .students with cei'tain 
except ions t-an .succeed i[i secondary school 
prog rani.-^; . 

J. Hear LtiJ5_ lnij)a_ired - Any student who has difficult 
in hearing normal ecMiver.sationa 1 tones-the 
hearing is defective, Init Lunel.ional with or 
vitiuHit a hearing aid, 
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It drvl.it fs frcni nvi'i*nAo spi»iH'li, vallM attoiUUM) to 
Itsi'lf, inti'nni'H void) i'i)mim!ni I'at loii , or cauH^s {\\v 
pns.'^.'i^HiM' to l)o ma 1 ulpDit c»cl , (lii- maji^r i a t i')'>i)r 1 1-?; an': 
{[) art iiMilati>rv dlsnrdor^; wlili'h will aftMMiiii lor al)out 
8npcrri-nt, (2) vo If.- li 1 5a)!'dr rs , ('0 ^tutiorUm, CO 
d. lavoil sinM.i-l\, and CO suriM-li (iisordors aH.Moc i a I i-d 
..;jlh ,1..M palatv', lu'arin>; prol>li'in^: or I't'rrliral palsv. 

Visii.illv Inipairod - C.l.lldion to Uv sorvi'd Inohuio lUoyr 
wi ih visiial' haml I i'ai^^' rosullln^ from ron};tMitiai (habits, 
t'v.' disoasc'S, sovrro rot raot lvc i'rrc»rs, injurlos lo I lio 
i vc and poiw I'oord Lnat i>ai . 

|^i.|,a\aorjn J)isordor liuippropr lato hohaviov that is both 
dTslrartlng and d isrupl inr. to llio point tliat it plaoos 
tnuiuo pross- ro on Liio ttNiciu-r and tlio rest at tlic 
s t udtMit s . 

Pli\-^ iial Iv Maiiduappod - Slndi-iits wlu) fiavo limltod soil- 
nioh i fi'ty Tn-rans'i' ot innsciilai muiro-muscu la r iiandii%jps. 
i-xamplos an-: .orohral palsiod, musular dystropliy, 
multiplK- Sflorosis, polio, lioart conditions, spina 
bifida, clnl^ f oct , scolosU^?, Iionc o.ysts, eli:. Tlu'S«- 
studonls mav or may not rrrurn* '-peclal nssistnm-fs 
ilrpondin.^ on the sovLM'itv of r ho handicap. 

Sj^uMrjJii' l.c^lrnJn^JMsaM 1 it JOS - A disorder in ono or n;on* 

\ho' basY.*"' ps\slu)loVii'ai prooesses involved in 
undorstandini; i>r in nsin>Ji lani;uaRe. spokc»n or wr i M on , 
which mav manlrosi itsolf in imporl>ct ability to iiston, 
tliink, speak, read, writo. spell or ao matliemati ca I 
inlrulatir^ns. Such term does not include children who 
li.ivo learning probKms which are prlniarilv the result oi^ 
visual, iiearin>;, or motor handicaps, or mental retardnti(Mi 
er emotional li fsturbance , or of environmental disadvaniap,e 

Otlior Ileal th Tmpjn rod - Students having 1 inii ted strenfju, 
viTaTitv anda le'rtness for school work as a result ol 
poor diet, T. IK, rheumatic fever, etc. Otiier examples 
might be nephritis, infectious hepatitis, e]>ilepsy, 
Infer.tious mouiMuic I eos i s , fiemoi)h i I i a , leukemia, and 
d iabc tes . ^ 



•Georgia State Department of Kducation Release, August 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
A "quiet revolution"^ has been fought within American education 
during the past five years. Its objective is to establish for the 
handicapped the same right to an education which already exist for 
the nonhandicapped . These students because of their mental, physical, 
emotional, or learning problems require special education services 
they are not receiving. The lack of proper services, and facilities 
prevent many handicapped children from progressing and in many cases 
even prevents them from attending the regular school program. 

From a statistical perspective, the problem is staggering. 
"Overall, about seven million youngsters in the United States suffer 
some fom of physical and/or mental handicap."^ According to the 
United States Office of Education, less than fifty percent of these 
children receive the education they need and in some states less 
then fifteen percent. 

There is no doubt the handicapped have been and continue to be 

treated as a powerless minority. 

"With minor exceptions, mankind's attitudes toward 
its handicapped population can be characterized by over 



^The -Phrase "Quiet revolution," Paul R. Dimond, "The Constitutional 
Right to Education: "The Quiet Revolution ," The Hastings Law Journal , 
vol. 24, 1973, pp. 1087-127. 

-^Frederrick Weintraub et al.. State Law and Education o f the 
H andicapped : Issues and Recommendations (Arlington, VA: The Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1971), p. 7. 
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whelming prejudice. The handicapped are systematically 
isolated from the mainstream of society. From ancient 
to modern times, the physically, mentally, or emtionally 
disabled have been alternatively viewed by the majority 
as dangers to be destroyed, as nuisances to be driven out, 
or as burdens to be confined . . . Treatment resulting 
from a tradition of isolation has been invariably unequal 
and has operated to prejudice the interests of the 
handicapped as a minority group. 



Recent court decisions are saying handicapped children should 

not be denied equal educational opportunit Les and the proper special 

educational services must be provided. The courts have ruled inadequate 

funding is no excuse for inadequate programs. Futhermore, the courts 

are requiring schools to follow policies of least restrictive 

placements of handicapped students. This means settings for educational 

programs must be as close to normal as possible. The concern is to 

maintain the student in that setting which is most normal and in 

which he/she can learn most effectively. 

The basis for this challenge comes from the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution, which guarantees to all the people equal 
protection of the Ic^ws . Basically, this means what is 
done to some people must be done to all persons on equal 
terms. Thus a state may not set up separate systems and 
procedures for dealing with diffential treatment can be 
demonstrated. During the 1950's and the early 1960's, 
the use of the equal protection concept by the Warren 
Court as a rationale for achieving social justice 
resulted in the Fourteenth Amendment being^ingrained 
into the basic fabric of American Justice. 



^Brief of amicus curiae, Lori_ Case v ._ S tate_of_C^jLfor^nj^ Civil No. 
13127, Court of Appeals, Fourth Dist. Calif., Filed Dec. 14, 1973, p. la. 

^Frederick Weintraule and Alon Abcson, New Education Policies f or the 
Han dica pped :"The Quiet Revolution Phi Delta Kappan, vol.197, pp. 526. 
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Two landmark United States Districk Court decisions in .1971, 
started this era in education for the handicapped. 

The first decision, in Pennsylvania, held that all mentally 
retarded children in that state must be provided with an education 
at public expense. 

The second, in the District of Columbia, extended that principal 
to cover all handicapped children. 

The consequences of these decisions was an explosion of suits 
in other states seeking, and obtaining, the same end. 

Now, however, the courts have provided direction and it is 
up to the states and local school districts to comply with the law 
by providing programs, services and facilities to meet these 
inadequa ties . 
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EXECUTING THE PRACTICUM 



Goals : 

1. To provide special educational needs for selected 
handicapped students . 

2. To increase selected student's level of competency for 
entry into and advancement in a chosen occupation. 

3. To increase selected student's level of competency in 
academic areas. 

4. To provide an atmosphere and activities in which selected 
students may experience success i^- ..^^oving their social 
adjustments and self-realization skills. 

Objectives : 

1. That at least 95 percent of the 16 selected students 
remain actively enroJ.led in school during the 1974-75 
school year. 

2. That during the first four attendance months of 1974-75 at 
least 70 percent of the 16 students reduce his/her class 
tardiness and absence over the same time period of the 
previous school year, 1973-74. 

3. That during the 1974-75 school year at least 70 percent of 
target students improved his/her overall grade average over 
previous year. 
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That during the 1974-75 school yo/ir at least 70 percent of 
the students show improvement in his/her: 

a. appearance, by (1) wearing clean, neat, and 
appropriate clothing and (2) practicing neater 
persona] grooming . 

b. dependability, by being prompt, trustworthy, 
following directions, and meeting obligations. 

c. adaptability, by improving listening skills, reacting 
positively and adjusting to different assignments 
easily . 

d. ability to get along with other persons, by being 
cooperative, well mannered and improving his/her 
social and emotional stability. 

e. attitude, by being enthusiastic toward improving 
his/her willingness to work and progress. 

f. initiative, by practicing to the best of his/her 
capability the skill to work without direct supervision. 

g. willingness to accept suggestions, by (1) showing a 
desire to improve, (2) seeking teacher or supervision 
assistance, and (3) following through with the 
assignments . 

That at least ''O percent of the twelfth grade students 
gain active employment. 
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6. That at least 80 percenn of the actively employed students 
perform their occupational tasks satisfactorily. 
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THE PROGRAM 

At Cherokee High School a special needs program in Vocational 
Education for selected handicapped students was bi^gun as a Nova 
practicum in cooperation with the Goorgia Department of Vocational 
Education. It sought to provide equal educational opportunities 
for handicapped students which were already being provided for the 
non-handicapped. The program, to be called Vocational Education 
Av/areness Program (VEA?) , used an interdisciplinary approach and 
focused on providing handicapped learners with the competencies 
necessary to enter into and advance in a chosen occupation. Every 
effort was made to keep the handicapped students in the mainstream 
of the school curriculum, with inodif ications and ^special emphasis 
as needed. 

The Vocational Education Awareness Program was coordinated by 
a vocational specialist, assisted by three interdisciplinary team 
members in addition to the vocational supervisor and principal. 

In addition to the interdisciplinary team, the vocational 
specialist worked jointly with counseling services, vocational 
reiiabilitation, parents, local business and industry, students and 
other teachers as needed, in developing and conducting the special 
needs program. 

Funding for the project was provided under the ten percent set 
aside funds according to the provisions of the Vocational Education 
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Act of 1968. The practicum was implemented in August 197A, and 
evaluated May 197 5. 

Adminis t rat ion : 

The writer, as principal of Cherokee High School and as a Nova 
participant, spearheaded the innovative program by helping prepare 
the proposal. The proposal was submitted and approved by the 
Superintendent, Cherokee County Board of Education and the State 
Department of Education in May 1974. Cherokee High School was 
selected as one of the 23 pilot projects in the state of Georgia 
for the following reasons: (1) a committment from the principal 
in planning, developing and implementing the new special needs 
program, (2) a sufficient number of handicapped students available 
within the school, (3) a sufficient number of related services 
required to insure the success of the program, (4) sufficient number 
of training stations for the cooperative phase of the program, and 
(5) the necessary staff with expertise to work with handicapped 
students . 

As planning and implementation of the program progressed, the 
practitioner set the tone and provided the general climate for its 
functioning. Ke was responsible for developing and implementing the 
program by: 

1. Serving on the interdisciplinary commit tee . 

2. Fitting the Vocational Education Awareness Program 
related classes into the master schedule. 
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3. Recognizing the Vocational Education Awareness Program 
as a regular and necessary class in the high school 
curriculum. 

4. Recognizing the vocational specialist as a regular member 
of the faculty. 

5. Cooperating with the vocational specialist in the selection 
of handicapped students and in making the school records 
avail able . 

6. Making provisions for class trips. 

7. Observing and supervising activities. 

8. Visiting the training stations. 

9. Facilitating the procurement of related instructional 
ma ter ia 1 . 

10. Accepting the responsibility for the development and 
success or failure of the progratr, 

11. Informing the public about the noed and effectiveness 
of the program. 
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Vocational Specialis t: 

A full time vocational specialist was employed and began 
work on July 1, 1974. She was charged with the responsibility of 
managing the existing school and community resources and formulating 
the interdisciplinary program necessary for assisting handicapped 
students to become productive and self-suf f icienc . In providing 
the program, the specialist was considered a regular member of the 
school staff and had classroom teaching responsibilities as well as 
coordination of all related activities. A major portion of the 
related activities focused on the work experience aspect of the 
program which required considerable coordination among the school, 
community, the student, and parents. The specialist coordinated all 
of these related activities and the interdisciplinary instructional 
program toward assisting each handicapped student in succeeding in 
a chosen occupation. 

The vocational specialist's specific functions included: 

1. Planning and prescribing, in cooperation with the students, 
parents, and appropriate school staff, personalized instructional 
programs, services and activities for handicapped students. 

2. Providing group or individualized instruction to handicapped 
students in areas relating to personal development, 

j ob development , career exploration , and o ther areas 
affecting students * planning , preparation , and entry into 
work settings or occupations. 
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Providing resource assistance to appropriate school 
personnel in fulfilling the planned programs and 
activities for handicapped learners. 

Identifying and developing on-the-job training sites 
or other work training experiences for handicapped 
learners including the placement, supervision, and 
evaluation of students. 

Identifying and securing the necessary ancillary services 
facilitating the vocational development of handicapped 
learners from school, community, city, or state resources. 
Monitoring the progress of handicapped learners participating 
in the instructional program and initiating appropriate 
adjustments in learning activities as needed. 
Providing leadership in the selection, acquisition, and 
utilization of materials and other resources needed to 
meet the special vocational development needs of the 
handicapped . 

Planning and implementing, in cooperation with instructors, 
guidance personnel, and other appropriate school staff, 
in-service activities designed to facilitate voca.^ional 
development activities and services benefiting learners. 
Providing leadership for curriculum revision in exploratory, 
prevocational , or vocational programs and related ares to 
meet the special needs of individual handicapped learner. 
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Participating in the cooperative planning and implementation 
of school programs and services of special education, 
vocational education^ and vocational rehabilitation. 
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T he InterdisicJ-plina ry Team : 

An interdisciplinary team was selected, organized, and began 
functioning during August 1974. The team, coordinated by the 
vocational specialist, consisted of a teacher from the ma tlienui L i .\s , 
English (communications skills), and Special Education departmo its 
in addition to the vocational supervisor and principal. Teachers 
selected for the team showed a special inter est in helping the 
handicapped. Each of the members was assigned one or more students 
in his/her classes. 

The interdisciplinary team member was charged with the major 
responsibility of assisting in developing, implementing, and conducting, 
using existing school and community resources, a personalized 
instructional program for handicapped learners. Each member worked 
as a team to identify and design the curriculum in their individual 
discipline to collectively fulfill the special needs of handicapped 
students . 

During August the interdisciplinary team members attended a 
workshop conducted by the University of Georgia. This workshop 
met on two separate weekends and focused on identif^'ing i^nd under- 
standing the characteristics and special needs of handicapped 
students, and how the participants could work as a team to fulfill 
these needs. The workshop also provided the participants with 
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progranunfitic information necessary to develop and implement a 
program for handicapped learners. The principal and vocational 
director attended one of the workshops. 

In September 1974, the interdisciplinary team began meeting 
weekly for the purpose of providing input for (1) planning, implementing* 
and conducting the program, and (2) prescribing a personalized 
instructional program for each of the handicapped students. In 
accomplishing the first role, interdisciplinary team members assisted 
the practitioner and vocational specialist in performing the 
following functions: 

1. Establishing policies and procedures. 

2. Identifying and securing school and community resources. 

3. Establishing the importance and need for the program in the 
school and community. 

4. Assisting the to»:nl school staff in modifying the curriculum 
to include handicapped students. 

5. Evaluating the program. 

6. Developing a productive interdisciplinary team. 

7. Fulfilling all state requirements. 

The second role of prescribing a personalized instructional 
program for handicapped students was accomplished by team members 
in the following ways: 

1. Assisting in collecting data to assess students. 

2. Assisting in presr.ribing an individualized program for students. 
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3. Identifying and developing instructional content and 
materia]s for learners in their existing curriculum. 

4. Preeienting group and/or individualized instructional content 
within a discipline. 

public Relations : 

Public relations played an important role in the implementation, 
development and success of this program. The Vocational Education 
Awareness Program was presented to many people, from the individual 
students and their parents, to the business people, teachers, and 
the general public. The end i^roduct was to develop awareness, create 
enlightenment, and stimulate involvement in all the people. In 
explaining the program the presenters structured his/her presentations 
according to their audiences interest. 

The practitioner spoke to civic clubs and made announcements 
to the faculty, students and Parent Teacher Association. News 
releases were prepared by the vocational specialist for the county 
newspaper and radio station. Class field trips were made to 12 
different locations, and 36 individual supervisory home visits were 
made by the vocational specialist during the school year. 

Prior to opening of school the vocational specialist met with 
the counselors, department heads and the administration. The program 
was explained and a letter was drafted to the faculty. 
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The Students : 

Sixteen students, in grades 9 through 12, were selected to 
participate :n the Vocational Education Awareness Program. Each 
student had a physical or mental handicap and could not or was 
not succeeding in the regular school program. To be eligible 
each individual fulfilled the following conditions: 

1. He/she met the criteria for classification as handicapped 
which have been established by the Georgia Stat:e Department 
of Education for the categories included in the tlefinition 
in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

2. He/she was diagnosed and classified by a staffing committee 
of qualified professional persons. 

3. He/she was unable, because of handicapping conditions to 
succeed in vocational programs designed for persons without 
such handicaps. 

Each individual was referred to the staffing committee by the 
vocational specialist after consultation with the student's teachers, 
guidance counselor, the special education department, and parents. 

Each student's cumulative folder, permanent record, psychological 
test, health data and other pertinent information was reviewed. All 
students were interviewed by the vocational specialist to determine 
the amount of readiness for a vocational program. Students recommended 
to the staffing committee were those who could function in a vocational 
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class or occupational cluster when given the proper special 
attention. 

Following is a listing of each student, their primary and 
sov*ondary handicaps, achievements in reading and mathematics, expected 
grade placement and other pertinent information (See table 1). Only 
sixteen students were selected because of the time involved in 
the initial development and implementation of the program. 
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TABLE I. 

A LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED HANDICAPPED STUDENTS FOR 
THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AWARENESS PROGRAM 





S tudont 
Name 


Age 


I. 


Sex 


Grade 


Handicap 
Prlmarv Secondary 


CA 


MA 


Achievement 
Reading Math 




1. 


A. C. 


18 


' W 


' F 


' 12 


' Speecli^ 




' 18-2 


10-8 


' 12.0 


' 6.9 


12.2 


2 . 


B. B. 


17 


w 


M 


12 


EMR"^ 


A 

Visual 


17-8 


9-2 


1.0 


3.9 


6.4 


3. 


C. S. 


16 


w 


M 


10 


B.D^ 




14-0 


14-3 


10.0 


10.2 


10.4 


4. 


D. C. 


16 


w 


F 


10 


B.n^ 


L.D^ 


16-1 


13-3 


8.6 


2.9 


9.3 


5 . 


D. G. 


15 


w 


F 


10 


Speech^ 


EMR^ 


15-4 


10-2 


5.0 


5.7 


6.5 


6. 


H. L. 


17 


w 


M 


10 


emr2 


Speech^ 


17-4 


11-8 


5.6 


4.4 


8.2 


7. 


J. D. 


16 


B 


F 


10 


2 

emr 


Health^ 


16-5 


9-6 


3.7 


4.4 


6.2 


8. 


M. T. 


lf> 


B 


M 


9 


B.D^ 


LD^ 


15-10 


13-4 


8.5 


2 . 2 


8.8 


9. 


Mc B. 


18 


B 


M 


12 


EMR^ 




18-4 


8-6 


K.G. .7 


2.3 


6.0 


10. 


Mc S. 


16 


B 


F 


9 


EMR" 




16-9 


8- 10 


7.3 


2.0 


5. 3 


11. 


N. R. 


17 


W 


M 


10 


B.D^ 


LU^ 


17-2 


15-2 


6.5 


4.4 


10.7! 


12. 


R. A. 


14 


B 


F 


9 


EMR^ 




15-6 


8-4 


2.2 


1.9 


5.2 1 


13. 


R. J. 


17 


B 


F 


12 


Visual^ 


LD^ 


17-4 


12-2 


7.9 


4.9 


8.3 


14. 


S. B. 


17 


W 


M 


10 1 


EMR^ 


B.D^ 


13-11 1 

i 


10-8 


K.G. .5 


3.4 


6.4 


15. 


F . T . 


17 


w 


M 


10 1 


3 




15-4 


14-2 


7.0 


6.3 


9.5 


16. 


W. M. 

1 


17 


w 


M 


. ! 

1 


B.D^ 


LI)^ 


16-2 I 

1 


12-6 


7.8 

1 


3.9 


8.5 



^Speech Impaired 

^Educ.ible Mentally Retarded 

L-Tvior Disorder 
^VisuabJy Handicapped 
^Health Impaired 
^Learning Disability 
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Schedulin g : 

In scheduling the students, the vocational specialist worked 
closely with the administration and guidance personnel. 

Each student was scheduled in the VEAP classroom for one period 
each day, otherwise they were Integrated into everyday classes 
alongside regular students. Attention was given to scheduling 
students with teachers who were receptive to their needs. 

Flexability in scheduling was essential because of the necessity 
for students to explore different occupational opportunities within 
the school and community. 

Counseling : 

The vocational specialist counseled with each of the students 
and their parents to encourage favorable attitudes and to gain 
insight into their problems and aspirations. Many problems were 
identified and appropriate action designed to achieve modification 
was developed and implemented. Vlhen needed home supervisory visits 
were made by the vocational specialist. 

Students were counseled toward exploring many different 
clusters of occupations with the object of becoming acquainted with 
and being exposed to as many varied work areas as possible. Many of 
the students changed career objectives several times. This was 
expected and desirable, in than exposure to many cluster of 
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occupations led to wiser dec is ion making when the time came for the 
choice of a specific career. The students' career objectives 
became more specific as they progressed through the program. 

Student LMacem on t : 

Each of the 16 students selected for the Vl'lAP exhibited a wide 
range of disabilities (table 1). Before placing a student In the 
academii., and occupational phases of the program lie/she was 
evaluated in the areas of achievement, interest, ability, aptitude, 
and the nature of handicap (s) . The vocational specialist, also 
assessed existing school and community resources for the purpose of 
matching these with the student's characterestics and needs. Each 
of the 16 students were placed in a personalized program according to 
where they were and where the evaluation indicated they wanted to go 
and were able to progress. The students were integrated into regular 
classrooms alongside other students. Recommendations for placement 
of the students was made by the vocational specialist and confirmed 
or modified by the interdisciplinary committee and counseling department. 
Adjustments in a student's placement was made when necessary. 

The vocationi/.l specialist did not attempt to place a student in 
work experience until it was determined that he/she met the standards 
of employabil ity . A student was termed ready for employment when 
he/she met or exceeded basic jnb requirements. Then the vocational 
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specialist showed a prospoctivi* employer tangible proof of the 
stiident*s ahilities. For instance, the vocational specialist 
would approach an employer and say, "this young man has demonstrated 
the necessary competencies for a custodian's job. He is courteous, 
punctual, and completes all assigned tasks. He communicates well 
enough to take care of anything that might come up in this job 
situation.*' Twelve of the VEAP students were determined to have 
met these standards and were placed in either part time or full time 
work experience during the school year. 

T he I n structional P rogram : 

In executing the instructional program the vocational specialist 
prescribed a personalized educational and/or work experience program 
based upon the individual students needs matched with existing school 
and community resources. Instructional areas were identified and 
developed relating to personal development, job development, career 
exploration, and other areas which prepared students to enter the 
world of work. 

7n preparing for employment individuals progressed through 
one or more of the following instructional options: (see Table 2) 

1. Orientation - This option provided selected learners with 

an orientation to the world of work conducted in an informal 
class situation. The orientation option 'focused on such topics 
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TABLE 2 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULKS PRESCRIBED TO INDIVIDUAL LEARNERS 
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STUDENTS 


GRADE 


PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 


1. 


A.C . 


12 


1) 


orientation, 


2) 


pre-vocatlonal , 








3) 


exploration, 


A) 


skill training. 


2 . 


B . B . 


12 


1) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


on-the-j ob . 






3 . 


C . S . 


10 










4. 


D.C. 


10 


1) 


orientation , 


2) 


pre-vocationa 1 , 








3) 


extended day 


program. 


5. 


D.G. 


10 


1) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


exploration , 


A) 


skill training. 


6. 


H.L. 


11 


1) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


exploration. 


A) 


skill training. 








5) 


full time employment. 


7. 


J.D. 


11 


1) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational . 


8. 


M.T. 


9 


1) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


exploration. 


A) 


skill training. 




M^.B. 


10 


i) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


explora tion , 


A) 


skill training . 


10. 


. S . 


10 


1) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


exploration. 


3) 


skill training . 


11. 


N.R. 


10 


1) 


orientation. 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


exploration. 


3) 


skill training . 


12. 


R.A. 


11 


1) 


orientation , 


2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


skill training. 


A) remedial Edu 
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13. 


K.J. 


12 


1) 


orienLation, 2) 


pro-vocat lonal , 








3) 


exploration . 




14. 


S.B. 


10 


1) 


orientation, 2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


skill training, 


4) skin Lraining 


15. 


S.T. 


10 


1) 


orientation, 2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


exploration. 




16. 


\:.M. 


10 


1) 


orienLation, 2) 


pre-vocational , 








3) 


exploration , 4) 


skill training, 








5) 


on-the-job . 
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omployahll 1 ty skills; general roqu I roments for work; 
Interpretations of labor laws; dessemination of work 
cl(/s and don*t*s; joh application; interview toehniquos; 
explorations of vocational, education programs In the high 
school; speakers from business and industry; ete. (A listing 
of the vocational and pre-vocat ional areas avri liab le to 
students in tlie Clierokee High School curriculum is given in 
Append ix 1) . 

Pro-vocational - This instructional option was provided 
students by contracting with selected vocational teachers. 
This option included the programs available in the Cherokee 
High School (See Appendix 1). 

Exploration - The vocational specialist provided selected 
students with exploration activities to acquaint them with 
the world of work. These activities included: on-the-job 
oLserVvit Lons without pay; enrollment in rotation vocational 
educational programs; observaticn of selected activities in 
business and industry (field trips); etc. (See Table 3). 
Activities were prescribed and monitored by the vocational 
specialist . 

Skill Training - In this option selected learners were 
provided with specific indepth skill training. These skills 
were obtained in regular occupational trade classes. The 
skill ti.aining activities were prescribed and monitored by 
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tlio vocatLonal spot'. I a 1 I s t . Tho vocat ii>nal spoclallsi assiHicul 
In dovf loping; t nd I v I iliui H xoil I ns t riu' t: 1 ona 1 maU'rlals for skill 
fra ln ing . 

On-The-Job - Tn this setting selected students were provUitnl 
with on-the-job training either in a preselected oi-eiii)a t i on , 
based on career objectives of the learner or as a K<^Mierai 
work experience activity. 

Full Time Employment (40 hours per week) - Tl^e vocational 
specialist assisted selected students in obtaining full time 
employment with a related instruct i(Mial program when the 
student was determined ready. These cases were assisted in 
job related problems, social and peer adjustment, tutoring 
in regular classes and specific instruction related to the 
selected occupations. The vocational specialist also 
monitored the progress and development of these individuals. 
Extended Day Program - Selected students were provided the 
option of attending night school classes or evening courses 
at the Pickens or Marietta Area Vocational Technical School. 
This option could be planned in addition to the regular day 
program or employment. Tt could be taken where scheduling 
is a conflict or where a special area interest is being 
fulfilled. This optional objective is monitored by the 
vocat ional spec ia list. 
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TABl.K 3 



OBSKRVATrONA[. FIELD TRIPS TAKliiN BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AWARENESS STUDENTS DURTNC 197A~75 SCHOOL YEAR 



SITES VISITED 


LOCATION 


IC.ircn Sportsware Manutactur Lng 
Company 


Canton , Georg La 


Canton Textile Company 


Canton , Georgia 


Ceneral Telephone Company 


Canton , Georgia 


jBelL Telephone Company 


Cartcrsvi 1 le , Georgia 


IceneraL Motors Plant 


At lanta, Georgia 


Frito Lay Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Clierokee County Courthouse 


Cant on , Georgia 


Haynes Lumber Company 


Cherokee Couiity 


Floyd Togs Sewing Plant 


Canton, Georgia 


Museum of Art 


At lanta , Georgia 


Central Soya Poultry Production 

1 


Cherokee County 
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IM.'U'cimMU In She I t orcil WurksluipH - The proj»r;ini pri»v icled 
p I aciMiRMit I n Mill' 1 1 vvcii workf^liop for t Iiohc Ind I v I du.i I s who , 
i)i*(';mHi' a\' Lhi'Ir hand I capp i iig s I tua t I onH, could noL ohlaln 
t»njp I oymcnL In t hi' ru^iilar work si'itlny;. Tho siu'ItiM'ed 
workshop, 1 orated In Apple Valley, Oeorgia, and sponsored 
by tile Stati' I).'i)artnient of Vocational Keliab 1 1 I ta t I on Involved 
students In li^;Iit niannfae tiir I ng work where production was 
not dependent upon speed. Tins option was not recommended 
except: for extreme hand i capped irases only . The vocat ional 
specialist: had the responsihll i ty of monitoring tlic progress 
and development of these persons. 

Remedial Education - A remedial education option was provided 
for those selected students who would not l)enefit from the 
other options. This remedial program included both 
vocational and academic subjects such as reading, mathematics, 
and communication (English). The vocational specialist 
monitored the progress and development of these selected 
s tudent s . 

Regular High School Program - In this option selected students 
were assisted in completing their high school requirements, 
or in extreme cases, completing the liigh school equivalency 
requirements. Tutoring, class guidance, and remedial work 
was the responsibility of the vocational specialist to assist 
in passing the equivalent test (Georgia Equivalency Diploma) 
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rc'<|u I rcnu'iUJi for a lil^h st^liool d I p 1 om.'i . This option was 
»*c'i'oinnKMukHl I f iho vora t I ona I di'vc lopnunu of I In- s ( ihUmU 
would suhstaut la 1 I y be Improvi'cl from this ai'tton. This 
option would also ho uiulor rloso contact of tho viu'atloiial 
spoc i a 1 1st. 

'rralnlny 

TIk' coordinated Instructional priigrani hctwcHMi the school and tho 
work station, supported by consistent and moanlngful follow up, formed 
tile l^ack bone of tlu^ scliool training plan. 

A training agreement and traLnLng plan was developed for each 
selected lndlvldu.il, after t:tinf erences with the learner, the speeial.ist, 
the employment supervisor and other personnel. (Sec Appendixes 1 '^nd IT). 
Outlined In the training plan wc;re tasks and expet: t a t ions of the job, 
along with suggestions for ways in which the student can prepare for 
advancement in his/her chosen occupational Interest area. 

The learner will profit from VEAP only to the extent that he is 
willing and able to accept the responsibility for his/her own learning. 
He/she must be a willing and active participant in the planning and 
Implementation of his own Instruction both in school and on the job. 
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RESULTS 

Enrollment: 

Permanent records of the VEAP enrollees show that 93.75 
percent remained actively enrolled in school during the 1974-75 
school year. Only one student withdrew because he was committed 
to a youth development center by juvenile authorities. 

Although this objective way short by 1.25 percent, the student 
that was forced to withdraw continued his education. 

Attend ance and Tardiness : 

Table 4 presents each student's first four months (80 days) 
attendance and tardy record of 1974, compared with the same period 
of time for the previous year of 1973. 

1 . Attendance : 

As indicated in Table 4, during the first four attendance 
months of 1974-75 at the time this practicum was begun 66.6 
percent of the enrollees improved his/her absences from the 
same time period of the previous year. Ten of the students 
increased their number of days attendance by a total of 42. 
Two students' attendance remained the same while three dropped 
a total of nine days. 

2. Tardiness : 

Seventy-three of the enrollees reduced their class tardiness 
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TABLE 4 



ATTENDANCE AND TARDINESS OF STUDENTS FOR 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS (80 DAYS)* 






t 1973-74 


197 


^-75 





STUDENT 


uAYS 
ABSENT 


TIMES 
TARDY 


ABSENT 


TIMES 
TARDY 


DIFFERENCE 
ABSENT TARDY 


1. A.G. 


3 


4 


5 


5 


-2 


-1 


2. B.B. 


3 


3 


5 


2 


-2 


+1 


3. C.S. 


30 


11 


WD 
















! 4. D.C. 


15 


6 


14 


4 


+1 


1 

+2 j 


5. D.G. 


4 


4 


1 


2 


+3 


+2 


6. H.L. 


2 


0 


1 


0 


+1 


0 


7. J.D. 


5 


3 


5 


2 


0 


+1 


8. M.T. 


10 


12 


15 


13 


-5 


-1 


9. McB. 


1 


3 


3 


1 


+2 


+2 


1 

iU . McS . 


12 


7 


J 


/, 


+9 


+3 


11 XT r» 

11 . N.R. 


6 


0 


1 

1 


0 


+5 


0 


12. R.A. 


15 


8 


11 


7 


+4 


+1 


13. R.J. 


12 


4 


10 


3 


4-2 


+1 


14. S.B. 


15 


9 


2 


1 


+13 


+8 


15. S.T. 


6 


5 


8 


2 


+2 


+3 


16. W.M. 


J 

i 


1 


1 

t 


0 


0 


+1 

i 


Totals 


140 


80 


85 


46 







Percent students gaining in attendance — 66.66 
Percent students gaining in tardiness — 73.33 



^Teachers attendance reports 
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for the first four months of the practicum compared to the 
same time period of the previous year (see student data in 
Table 4). For eleven of the students , class tardiness was 
decreased by an average of 2.55 times. Two of the students 
were not tardy either period of time, while two others were 
tardy only one additional day during the first four months 
of 1974. 

Grades : 

The overall yearly grade average was used as a tool by 
which student progress was measured. The results of 
student performance is presented in Table 5, a comparison 
of each enrollee's overall numerical grade average in all 
subjects for 1973-74 with 1974-75. 

These results indicate that gains were made by 73.33 percent 
of the students during the 1974-75 school year. An analysis 
of the records revealed the following: 

1. Eleven students gained 80.73 grade points. 

2. Fifteen students earned an additional twelve units 
of credit. 

3 . Four s tuden ts decreased in total grade poin ts , two 
of these earned nine full units of course credit. 
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TABLE 5 



A COMPARISON OF EACH ENROLLEE'S OVEIMLL NUMBERTCAL GRADE 
AVERAGE IN ALL SUBJECTS FOR 1973-74 WITH 1974-75" 



1 


! 1973-74 


! 1974-75 




STUDENT 


GRADE 
AVERAGE 


UNITS 
EARNED 


j GRADE 
AVERAGE 


UNITS 
EARNED 


GAIN 


LOSS 


1. A.G. 


77.33 


4.50 


89.33 


4.50 


12.00 




2. B.B. 


77.14 


3.50 


75.00 


5.00 




2.14 


3. C.S. 














4. D.C. 


67.44 


3.50 


73.33 


3.00 


5.89 




5. D.G. 


75. 10 


4.00 


79.25 


4.25 


4.15 




6. H.L. 


72.20 


4.00 


75.16 


5.25 


2.96 




7. J.D. 


65. 71 


4.50 


75.43 


5.50 


9.72 




8. M.T. 


55.22 


.50 


50.57 


0.00 




4.65 


9. McB. 


75.16 


5.00 


79.90 


5.50 


4.74 




10. McS. 


65.80 


2.00 


62.00 


0.00 




3.80 


11 . N.R. 


62.80 


1.00 


73.80 


4.00 


11.00 




12. R.A. 


67.64 


3.00 


73.55 


5.50 


5.91 




13. R.J. 


82.20 


5.00 


79.88 


4.00 




2.32 


14. S.B. 


66.20 


3.00 


78.00 


6.00 


11.80 




15. S.T. 


75.44 


4.50 


80.00 


4.00 


4.56 




16. W.M. 


66.00 1 


.50 


74.00 


4.00 


8.00 




TOTAL 
AVERAGE 


70.09 


48.50 
3.23 

i 


74.61 1 


60.50 
4.03 


80.73 
7.34 1 


12.91 
3.23 



^Student's permanent reocrds 
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TABLE 6 

EVALUATION OF STUDILNT'S PERSONAL QUALITIES 
FOR THE BEGINNING AND ENDING MONTHS OF SCHOOL TERM 19 74-75 

RATINGS: 1-NEEDS HELP, 2~WEAK, 3-AVERAGE, 4-GOOD 





PERSONAL QUALITIES 




ABILITY TO GET 


ALONG 


APPERANCE 


DKPKNDARTT.TTY 


1 ADAPTABILITY 




SEPT 


j MAY 




SEPT 


MAY 




SEPT 


MAY 




SEPT 


MAY 







19 74 


1975 


DIFF 


1974 


1975 


DIFF 


1974 


1975 


DIFF 


1974 


1975 


DIFF 


1. A.G. 




A 


+1 




A 


4-1 




A 


-1-1 


J 


A 

4 




2. B.B. 


3 


3 


IJ 


3 


-1 


0 


2 


3 


+1 


1 


1 


0 


3. C.S. 


i 
























4. D.C. 


1 


2 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


2 


+] 


5. D.G. 


2 


3 


+1 


3 


4 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 


6. H.L. 


3 


4 


+1 


2 


2 


0 


3 


4 


+1 


3 


3 


0 


7. J.D. 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


4 


+2 


1 


3 


+2 


2 


2 


0 


8. M.T. 


2 


2 


0 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


2 


0 


2 


3 


+1 


9. MC.B. 


3 


4 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 


3 


4 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 


10. MC.S. 


1 


2 


+1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


11. N.R. 


1 


2 


+1 


3 


3 


0 


1 


2 




2 


3 


+1 


12. R.A. 


2 


3 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 


2 


3 




13. R.J. 


2 


3 


+1 


3 


4 


+1 


3 


3 


0 


3 


3 


0 


14. S.B. 


3 


3 


0 


1 


2 


+1 


2 


4 


+2 


2 


3 


+1 


15. S.T. 


2 


2 


0 


] 


1 


0 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 


16. W.M. 


2 


3 


+1 

1 


J 


i 


0 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 





1 




PERS 


ONAL QUALITIES 








1 STUDENT 


JOB 


ATTITUDE 


INITIATIVE 




ACCEPTS 


SUGGESTIONS 




SEPT 


MAY 




SEPT 


MAY 






SEPT 


MAY 




t 


1974 


1975 


DIFF 


1974 


1975 


DIFF 




1974 


1975 


DIFF 


1. A.G. 


3 


4 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 




3 


4 


+1 


2. B.B. 


1 


2 


+1 


1 


' 2 


+1 




1 


2 


+1 


3. C.S. 


1 




















4. D.C. 


1 


2 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 




1 


2 


+1 


5. D.G. 


2 


4 


+2 


1 


2 


+1 




1 


3 


+2 


6. H.L. 


3 


4 


+ 1. 


2 


3 


+1 




3 


4 


+1 


7. J.D. 


2 


3 


+ 1. 


2 


2 


0 




2 


3 


+1 


8. M.T. 


2 


2 


0 


2 


3 


+1 




1 


2 


-fl 


9. M^.B. 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


2 


0 




1 


2 


-fl 


10. M^.S. 


' 1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 




1 


1 


0 


11. N.R. 


1 


2 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 




1 


2 


-fl 


12. R.A. 


1 


2 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 




1 


2 


+1 


13. R.J. 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 




2 


3 


-fl 


14. S.B. 


2 


3 


+1 


3 


4 


+1 




3 


4 


-fl 


15. S.T. 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 




2 


3 


-fl 


16. W.M. 


2 


3 


+1 


2 


3 


+1 




2 


2 


0 



*Consolidated by the Vocational Specialist from teacher's monthly report. 
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4 . Personal Qualities : 

Teacher's opinion about the progress and achievement of 
each student's personal qualities relating to his/her 
overall performance was continually observed and reported 
monthly to the vocational specialist. Teacher's evaluated 
each student's appearance, dependability, adaptability, 
cooperation, enthusiasm, initiative, and willingness to 
accept suggestions. The student evaluation form used for 
this purpose can be found in Appendix III. 

Data given in Table 6 compares the progress of each student's 
personal qualities as observed by his/her teachers at the beginning 
(September 1974), and again at the end of the school term (May 1975). 

These results indicate that 74.86 percent of the students 
improved his/her overall personal qualities during the 1974-75 
school year (See Table 7) . 

Employment : 

Three of the VEAP students were classified as twelfth graders. 
All three or 100 percent of these students gained active employment 
during the second semester of the school term. One student was 
employed as a library aid, another worked in the Jasper Sewing Plant, 
while the third student was employed at the Cherokee County Cab 
Company (see table 8) . 
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TABLE 7 



STUDENT IMPROVEMENT IN PERSONAL QUALITIES 
FROM SEPTEMBER 1974 TO MAY 1975 



PERSONAL QUALITIES GAIN LOSS EVEN PERCENT 
IMPROVEMENT 



1. 


Accepts suggestions 


13 


0 


2 


86 


2. 


Job attitude 


13 


0 


2 


86 


3. 


Initiative 


12 


0 


3 


80 


4. 


Ability to get 












along with others 


11 


0 


4 


73 


5. 


Dependability 


11 


0 


4 


73 


6. 


Adapabili ty 


10 


0 


5 


66 


7. 


Appearance 


9 


0 


6 


60 



TABLE 8 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT PERFORMANCE RECORD* 



NAME GRADE JOB PERFORMANCE 

POOR FAIR GOOD 



1. 


A.G. 


12 


Library Aid 


X 




2. 


B.R. 


12 


Cherokee Cab Company 




X 


3. 


C-S. 


10 


None 






4. 


D.C. 


10 


None 






5. 


D.G. 


10 


Library Aid 




X 


6. 


H.L. 


11 


Canton Textile Mill 




X 


7. 


J.D. 


11 


National Youth Corps 


X 




8. 


M.T. 


9 


None 






9. 


M.T. 


10 


M & L Aquatic (Welder) 




X 


10. 


MC . S . 


10 


None 






11. 


M^.S. 


10 


Trucking 






12. 


R.A. 


11 


National Youth Corp 




X 


13. 


R.J. 


12 


Jasper Sewing Plant 




X 


14. 


S.B. 


10 


Canton Textile Mill 






15. 


S.T. 


10 


National Youth Corp 




X 


16. 


W.M. 


10 


Canton Service Station 




X 



*From vocational specialist's reports. 
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Occu pational Task Perf o rma nce: 

Twelve of the sixteen VEAP students were actively employed 
during the sejond semester of the 1975 school term. According 
to monthly evaluation reports, ten of the twelve students, or 
eighty-three percent, performed his/her occupational tasks 
satisfactory. Only two, or seventeen percent of the students, 
failed to perform satisfactory according to the vocational 
specialist reports (See Table 8). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This concludes the practicum report and evaluation for the 
Vocational Education Awareness Program for handicapped students 
in the Cherokee High School. The rationale has been stated, the 
need and goals determined and implementation procedures explained. 

The results of evaluative data supports positive changes in the 
behaviors of the selected handicapped learners. This practicum has 
achieved its primary goal. 

Through these changes handicapped students are demonstrating in 
various degrees the competencies necessary for entry into and 
advancement in a chosen occupation. The impact of this program upon 
the attitude of teachers, students, employers and others toward 
awareness of the handicapped students is noticeable throughout the 
school program and community. 



EKLC 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

This writer recommends that the Vocational Education Awareness 
Program for handicapped students be continued in the Cherokee High 
School curriculum with attention given to the following: 

1. To explore more economical ways of adequately meeting the 
special needs of handicapped students . 

2. To provide in-service programs for all teachers for the 
purpose of cultivating an awareness, creating a sensitivity, 
and improving teaching competencies relating to fulfilling 
the special needs of the handicapped. 

3. To provide closer coordination with the special education 
department . 

4. To broaden the interdiscipline team to include a teacher from 
the social studies department. 

5. To develop an active and functional advisory committee. 
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APPENDIX I 

VOCATIONAL AND PRE-VOCATIONAL AREAS IN CHEROKEE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 



AREA 



SUBJECT 



TEACHER 



AGRICULTURE 



Agricul ture 
Horticulture 



Howell 
Ware 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE 



COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 



Accounting Vaughn 

Bookkeep ing Goree 

Business Math Whitt 

Business Law Goree 

Clerical Practice Mashburn 

Data Processing Moore 

Into, to Business Weems 

Business Machines Smith 

Office Procedures Smith 

Recordkeeping Vickers 

Shorthand Goree 

Typing Garland 
VOT-Vocational Office Training Smith 

Radio and Journalism D. Street 

Dramatics Johnston 



CONSTRUCTION 



ENVIRONMENT 



Construction 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Housewiring 

Metals 

Plumbing 

Enviromental Science 
Grounds Design 
Landscaping 



FINE ARTS AND HUMANITIES Art 



Music 



Psychology 
Sociology 
Interior Design 



Smith 

May ton 

Mann 

Smith 

Fann 

Smith 

Ridenhour 

Juers 

Juers 

Stone, Mathews, 

Wages 
Alford, Stafford, 

Carson 
Tomlison 
Tomlison 
Yarbrough 



5X 
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(Continued) 



HEALTH 

HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 

OCCUPATIONS 
PERSONAL SERVICES 



First Aid 

Infant and Child Care and 
Development 

Physical Education 
Teenage Development 
Creative Foods 

Woods 
Drafting 
Graphic Arts 

DCT-Dis tributive Cooperative 
Training 



Home Economics 



D. Pittman 

Tucker 

Ely 

Daves 

Yarbrough 

Cline 
Moody 
Thomason 

Woodall 



Benning 

Tucker 

Howard 



TRANSPORTATION 



Auto Mechanics (Power Transportation) Greer 
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A4 



School 

Employer 

Supervisor 

Street 

City 

Job Title 



APPENDIX II 
TRAINING AGREEMENT-QUARTER 1, 2, 3, 4 



Trainee 

Street 

City 



Phone 



Title of VEAP Class 
Job Activities: 



Phone 



Social Security No, 
Grade 



Age 



Date of Birth 

Rate of Pay _ 

Date Employment Begin 

Expected Completion Date 



% Time 



AGREEMENT: This training plan is an informal contract between the job supervisor and 

the coordinator about the responsibilities for the student's training. 

The job supervisor trains the student for specific tasks on the job and 

provides as many different learning experiences as possible throughout 
the year. 

Special Knowledge Needed: 



SCHEDULE OF TASKS TO BE LEARNED AND/OR 
PERFORMED ON THE JOB 


RELATED INSTRUCTION AND INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


Name of Tasks 


Evaluat ion 


Assignment /or Project 


Date 
Due 


Evaluation 


a. 




a . 






b. 




b. 






c. 




c . 






d. 




d. 






e . 




e . 






f . 




f . 
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APPENDIX III 
STUDENT EVALUATION REPORT 
Progress Report for Assignment 



Class Period Period of Evaluation: From To 



Please give your opinion about the progress and achievement of this 
Student so that he/she can be assisted in making improvement. 



CLASS ASSIGNMENT 
OR 

OCCUPATIONAL TASKS 


POOR 


FAIR 


GOOD 


GRADE 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 












1 


(use back of page if 
necessary) 


PERSONAL QUALITIES RELATING TO OVERALL PERFORMANCE 


NEEDS 
HELP 


WEAK 


AVERAGE 


GOOD 


Punctual: Gets to work on time 

No. of Times Absent No. of times Tardy 










Appearance: Neat, well groomed, appropriately 
dressed 










Dependability: Prompt, trustworthy, follows 
directions, meets obligations 










Adaptability: Catches on fast, followr^ detailed 
instructions well, can swith jobs 
easily 










Ability to get along: Cooperative, well mannered, 
has social and emotional stability 










Job Attitude: Enthusiastic, a good team worker 
willing to work and cooperate, 
desires to improve 










Initiative: Ability to work without supervision, 
sees things to do 










Accepts suggestions: Eager to improve, seeks 

assistance, follows through 


^ 


1 







If there are problems with this student ascribe these on the back of this repor 
Do you wish a conference? Yes No 



Date Signature 
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